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JOHN ALDERSON. 

From a pamphlet printed at London in 1765 the 
following memoir is taken, of a Friend who was in- 
struvted unto the kingdom of heaven, and enabled | 
to bring forth ont of his treasure things new and 
old. The following lively testimony was issued by 
Sedbergh Monthly Meeting, held at Brigflats, 5th 
mo. 29th, 1764, and signed by 53 Friends. It was 
also endorsed by the Quarterly Meeting for West- 
moreland. 

Our dear and well beloved Friend John 
Alderson was born at Ravenstonedale in 
Westmoreland, in the year 1721, being son of 
our aged and esteemed Friends Ralph and 
Alice Alderson, by whom he had a religious 

education, both by example and precept, 
which, we doubt not, was signally serviceable | 
to him in the time of his youth, when he de- 
meaned himself to them in a very dutiful 
manner, which we believe drew down the 
blessing of heaven upon him. About the) 
nineteenth year of his age, he was remark- 
ably favored with an humbling visitation 
from on high, which as he yielded obedience 
to, and kept under the forming hand power- 
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fully dhide in him, he ecenid fitted for 
the work of the ministry, into which he was 
called about twelve years afterward ; wherein, 
in a short time, he grew skilful, and labored 
with unwearied diligence, visiting divers parts 
of this nation several times. He also visited 
| Ireland and Scotland ; in all which, we have 
| great reason to believe, his labors were accept- 
lable, and of good service to the churches, as 
'he was about home, when we were favored 
with his company, upon many public occa- 
/sions, as well as in our more select meetings ; 
which he was diligent in the attendance of. 
In time of silence he was close and steady in 
a fervent travail of spirit before the Lord; 
was often enabled to unfold the deep mysteries 
of the kingdom, and the work of regeneration, 
and also strongly to press Friends to a steady 
watchfulness against the many subtle wiles 
and temptations of the enemy of man’s happi- 
ness. 

He had a great place with, and reach upon, 
both Friends and others, his ministry being 
powerful and edifying, without affectation. 
His humility and circumspect self-denying 
life were remarkable, greatly adorning the 








gospel minister. He was also clear and strong 
in the discipline of the Church, and very 
helpful therein; for though his love flowed 
freely to those in community with us, and to 
mankind in general, yet he was much con- 
cerned to have the camp kept clean; and in 
order thereto, he found himself concerned to 
rouse the lukewarm and negligent; reprove 
}and rebuke the backsliders and disorderly 


| amongst us, with a becoming zeal, accom- 


panied with fervent charity, w vhich made him 
beloved of all who rightly knew him. He 
was much inward, and seemed to be constantly 
waiting, to feel the motions of the Holy Spirit 


|to lead him forth in his several services; and 
| had closely to press upon others, the necessity 


and advantage of frequent inw ard retirement 
of mind ; knowing that to be the way whereby 
he witnessed the renewings of wisdom, and 
strength to persevere in the way of his duty. 
About a year ago he was seized with a dis- 
order in his breast or stomach, which, not- 
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withstanding what helps could be procured, 
remained upon him; nevertheless, in this 
weak situation as to his health, he found a 
concern upon his m'nd t) pay another visit 
to Friends in some of the southern parts of 
this nation, particularly the City of London ; 
which being laid before this meeting, for our 
approbation and certificate, it made very deep 
impressions on our minds, to see him so given 
up and devoted to the great Master’s service 


under such bodily weakness. He proceeded | 
upon the said journey, in company with our| 


valuable friend Anthony Mason, with whom 


he arrived at London in the twelfth month | 
last, in a declining state of health; neverthe- | 


less he attended some meetings in that city ; 
and by accounts from some Friends there, as 
well as his companion, he appeared in public 
testimony, to the comfort and edification of 
many; but his natural strength continuing 
to decrease, he was confined to his chamber 
near seventeen weeks, and most part of that 
time to his bed, at our friend Thomas Jack- 
son’s, where all necessary care and assistance 
were administered to him. 

His illness was often very painful, and 
bodily affliction great, which he bore with ex- 
emplary patience and resignation; he was 
frequently visited by many Friends, to whom 
his mouth was often opened in advice, exhor- 
tation and encouragement, suitable to their 
states; which being attended with the living 
evidence of truth, it is hoped will remain, 
and be as bread cast upon the waters, which 
may return after many days. He divers times 
expressed, that he found peace in giving up 
to answer the requirings of his Lord and 
Master, to pay that last visit to the Churches ; 
saying, if he had died at home, without en- 
deavoring to discharge what he believed to 
be his duty, he had died in disobedience. 

He often spoke of the near sympathy he 
felt with his beloved and affectionate wife, 
and intimated the tenderest regard for his 
children, with desires that they might be 
brought up in the way of truth. His resig- 
nation to the ordering hand of Providence 
was very remarkable ; for though he signified 
how desirable it would be, to lay down his 
head, and depart this life, as in the bosom of 
a beloved wife, yet he was freely given up; 
saying, it was more to be desired to die in the 
bosom of his dear Lord, for that he saw, in 
the resurrection they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage. 

His understanding and memory were mer- 
cifully preserved clear and strong to the last; 
aud though sometimes he said, he felt great 
poverty of spirit, yet, at other times he was 
graciously favored with the aboundings of 
love and life; which were often comfortably 
felt by those who visited him. He was blessed 
with remarkable serenity and quietude of 
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| mind, the preceding part of the day on which 


| he died, declaring, he was easy both in body 
}and mind. 


He departed this life the 26th of the fourth 


| month, near midnight, and his body was in- 
'terred in Bunhill-fields the 30th of the same, 
|after a large and solemn meeting held at 
| Devonshire-house for that purpose ; aged near 
| forty-three, and a minister about twelve years. 


[The death, in London, of this worthy minister 
of Christ, in the midst of his gospel mission, pro- 
duced a deep impression, and Friends of that great 
city preserved and published some of his ‘‘ usefal 
observations and advices,’’? which are transferred to 
the Review, as being well worthy to be pondered in 
our day. ] 


Loypox, the 13th of the lst month, 1764. 

Our dear and well beloved friend John 
Alderson, of Ravenstonedale, finding a con- 
cern on his mind to pay a religious visit to 
Friends in the southern parts of this nation, 
| he accordingly, with the unity of his brethren, 
set forward on his jurney (though weak in 
body) from Settle, accompanied with our be- 
loved Friend Anthony Mason, his near rela- 
tion. They travelled together in great love, 
mutual affection, and true unity of spirit, 
being one in a weighty concern for the wel- 
fare of Zion. His great care in his journey 
was, to travail deeply in spirit, to reach the 
root of life and light, lest he should be drawn 
to minister to the cravings and affections of 
the people, and not to their true state. He 
was cautious in appearance, composed and 
settled, with a steady eye to Him who breaks 
the bread, and gives his servants to dispense 
suitably to the condition of the people; and 
was faithful in administering judgment on the 
transgressing nature. He was likewise helped 
to preach the gospel in simplicity, and not to 
mix flighty expressions and elevations in his 
ministry, and watchful to stand as short a 
itime as possible, and to stop as soon as he 
| felt the influence of the spirit to abate. A 
deep sense was given -him of the unsettled 
floating disposition of the people, whose ex- 
| pectations were more after words, than the 
word of eternal life, and careful not to feed 
them with the food they seemed most to 
hunger after; and at many places he cau- 

tioned ministers against gratifying the people’s 
| lust after words. 

His appearance in that solemn duty of 
| prayer was short, pertinent, and accompanied 
with power and great awfulness, especially 
| his last appearance of that kind at Albans, 
where he was much favored with Divine 
| goodness, and seemed as one about to leave 
the earth, to partake more fully of the blessed 
state of the saints in light. 

From hence he was favored with a degree 
of strength to reach the city, and to attend 
some meetings of Friends. The few testimo- 
nies he appeared in, though short, were very 
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acceptable to the living amongst us, But it|is more likely that testimony should be false 
pleased the all-wise disposer of His people | than that miracles should be true.” 

and children, to visit him with an increase of| The third, equally fallacious, doctrine of 
that bodily weakness which attended him in | Strauss was this: 

his journey ; nevertheless the Lord, in divine} “The Messiah ought, according to popular 
goodness, whose tender mercies fail not them | belief, to accomplish such and such works ; 
who love Him and keep His commandments, | now Christ claimed to be the Messiah, and 
eminently supported and comforted him, in| therefore popular belief attributed to Him 
the midst of his afflictions, with the consola-|such and such. works.” 

tion of His blessed Spirit, which was of more| The theory otherwise stated would be,— 
value to his travailing soul, than thousands |“ Miraculous elements in the history of our 
of gold or silver, or the consideration of | Lord are to be explained by supposing that 
any perishing object. A sense of the con-|when the disciples had once come to look 
tinued goodness of God, who had been with|upon their Master as the Messiah, they 
him all his life long, had forgiven his back-| would naturally look for the fulfilment in 
slidings, restored and preserved him from|Him of all the Old Testament types anc 
falling a prey to the enemy of souls, greatly | prophecies. . . . What they expected to find 
humbled and bowed his spirit, in thankful-|in Him they would supply in Him if they did 
ness and solemn praise to the great preserver | not find it. . . . In the course of time the 
of men, much to the edification, consolation | fundamental ideas of Christianity received, 
and encouragement of some present; which | by a spontaneous process of creation, a dress 
caused us to be humbly thankful to our God, | of legends and inventions which blended them- 
who directs His faithful messengers in their | selves inseparably with the true history.”— 
service, to speak suitably to the states of the | Now time was indispensable for the evolution 


people, publicly or privately, either by way |of these legends, and therefore the theory of 


of reproof or comfort. 
(To be continued.) 
siaitaandiatdialitelAS Bet 
ASSAULTS UPON TRUTH. 
(Continued from page 276 ) 


Strauss falls to the ground the moment it is 
shown, as it is shown beyond all question, 
that the Gospels were the product of the first, 
and not of the second century, which he 
maintains. One other familiar considera- 


Foremost among the systems of so-called | tion is entirely fatal to it,—the character of 
Historical Criticism stands the mythical theory | the Christ of the Gospels és as far as possible 
of which Strauss is the chief exponent. His | from the popular expectation. 
first “ Life of Jesus,” a book intended for; “Certainly,” too, “ this mythical hypothe- 
scholars, was published in 1835 :—his recent |sis left very much unexplained; it did not 
work with the same title, not yet three years | give any satisfactory answer to the question 
old, is avowedly for the German people (fiir| why it was that this numerous collection of 
das Deutsche Volk.) It has been well said | traditions, or the transfer of Messianic at- 


concerning this man that no “ wish to retain 


tributes, was conferred on the person of Jesus; 


anything weakened the arm that wielded the | it left in obscurity what Jesus really was.”. . . 
destroying hammer,—no mistrust as to what |“ He became a misty figure that floated as a 


the world might be without Christianity,— 


residuum of fact amid hallucinations, myths, 


the Bible with no face of Christ there,—pre- | and forgeries.” 


vented him from doing his very utmost to- 
wards its destruction.” The positions which 





There was not in the former work of this 
writer any charge of conscious falsification on 


he flattered himself he had successfully main-|the part of the authors of the Gospels, who 


tained in his earlier work, were, “that the | 
Gospels are not historical,—that a miracle is | 


impossible,—and that the life of our Lord as 


|were, of course, not the Apostles, but the 
myth-believers of the second century. Thirty 
years passed, and to what is he reduced? 


recorded in the Gospels is an accretion of| Baur, and other companion infidels, in pursuit 
myths.” We will not stay to refute the de-|of materials, each one for the construction of 


nial of the supernatural upon which this 
labored fabric rests. Starting with this an- 
justifiable assumption, he reasons in a cir- 
cle :— 

“The Gospels are unhistorical because they 
have a miraculous element, and miracles can- 
not be established in the face of scientific dif- 
ficulties by unhistorical books.” 

More reasonable than this is the celebrated 
and now fossilized petitio principii known as 
“ Hume’s argument :” 

“ All experience being against miracles, it 


his own favorite monstrosity, had refuted 
many positions assumed by Strauss, and had 
forced back the Gospels to the time of the 
Apostles, and compelled him to acknowledge 
at least some historical documents connected 
therewith. Constantine Tischendorf, he of 
the Codex Sinaiticus, from his Christian 
standpoint, had established the same thing. 
It became therefore necessary either to,“ at- 
tribute an intentional, planning untruthful- 
ness to the authors, who must have known 
better,—therefore that Christianity as it is 
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and has conquered the world, is based cn the 
deception and insincerity of the Apostles,— 
or, on the other hand, that they really believed 
what they taught and died for, and should be 
regarded as having been themselves deceived ; 
in which case the attack of the “ critical 
theory” must end in an attack on Him who 
had deceived them—on the person of Christ 
Himself.” This is its legitimate end. “ And 
accordingly in his new work we find,” says 
Dr. Dorner, “that he has entered on the steep 
downward path of the assumption of a design- 
ing tendency with respect to the Scriptures 
of the New Testament,’—still sullenly cling- 
ing, however, to his theory of myths. This 
charge of deception flows more easily from 
the restless pen of Renan. Of his strange in- 
consistencies we need say little. He gives us 
a “Christianity without miracles,”—which 
he attributes to delusive appearances in- 
tentivnally produced, —to the imaginations 
of myth-bewildered fishermen and hysterical 
Magdalens.” The Resurrection more particu- 
larly is referred to a vision of Mary of Mag- 
dala. We breathe more freely as we eacape 
from this poisonous atmosphere, and will dis- 
pose of him with the words of his Christian 
countryman,—in another relation :— 

“ Christianity is bound up with the folly of 
the supernatural, and with it must either 
conquer or fall. To attempt to maintain it, 


while robbing it of this truly characteristic 


feature, is to introduce intolerable anarch 
into the world of thought.”. . . And ipscial 
ly with regard to the Resurrection—* We 
can conceive the rejection of Christianity on 
account of this miracle, but that there should 
be a pretence of receiving the Gospel while 
this is set aside or contemptuously treated as 
of secondary importance, passes our compre- 
hension and offends our common sense. In 
short, the empty tomb of Christ has been the 
cradle of the Church ; and if in this founda- 
tion of her faith the Church has been mis- 
taken, she must needs lay herself down by 
the side of the mortal remains, I say not of a 
man, but of a religion.” 

Under this head of Historical Criticism we 
can most conveniently make a brief reference 
to another strange movement,—one which ex- 
pends its feeble force upon the Old Testa- 
ment. “Colenso and the Pentateuch” have 
become painfully familiar terms in the last 
decade. And what do they mean? Simply 
this:—that a Missionary Bishop of Natal in 
South Africa, a man of much learning,— 
skilled in dialectics,—a smooth writer,—of 
restless ingenuity,—and more zealous in seek- 
ing perpiexities than candid in endeavoring 
to explain them, has drawn out in several 
elaborate volumes,—(“ almost with an air of 
triumph, contrasting somewhat strangely with 
the anxieties of the stake at issue and the 
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expressions of personal sorrow with which the 
discussion is introduced,”) certain questions 
and difficulties, (some real, some imaginary, 
few, if any, new, except in this development, ) 
chiefly relating to “ numerical discrepancies 
and arrangements of the sacrificial worship;” 
—has magnified these into false proportions, 
stated them in different shapes, and reiterated 
them with a wearisome pertinacity, in order 
to arrive at a conclusion placed in the fore- 
front of the inquiry. That the Noachian 
deluge could not have covered the whole 
earth; that the size of the tabernacle is in- 
correctly stated ; that the sacrificial arrange- 
ments are impossible because Aaron would 
have been compelled to carry certain parts 
more than six miles to reach the border of 
the camp; that Moses and Joshua could not 
have spoken to the congregation, there being 
more than two millions of people }—are some 
of the grounds upon which we are asked to 
relinquish our confidence in the historical 
verity of the Books of Moses, of Joshua, and 
the Chronicles. Well may Vaughan ex- 
claim, “ Let the words, that nothing be lost, ring 
in our ears in reproof of such rashness, and 
bid us remember that what God has joined 
together,—the Old Testament and the New,— 
the dispensation of the Patriarchs, the dis- 
pensation of the Law, the dispensation of the 
Prophets, and the dispensation of the Gos- 
pel,—can only be dissevered by doing violence 
to the plain words of our Saviour, declaring 
Himself to be the fulfiller of the one in the 
other, and appealing ever to holy men of 
old, to saints and lawgivers and prophets, as 
his forerunners and his witnesses.” Are we 
to destroy all those “ footprints of Jesus” upon 
which we dwell with delight and instruction— 
the deliverance from Egypt, the triumph of 
the Red Sea, and the types of the Temple,— 
because among very many difficulties easily 
explained, a few things of numeration, of 
chronicle, of genealogy, continue obscure? 
Are we to demand more of Revelation made 
through man and man’s language than we 
demand of Natural Religion? This work is 
a sad and serious one; not because many 
thoughtful and well-educated men are likely 
to be deceived by it, but because it must do 
great injury among the working classes, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, where it has been 
widely circulated. With these it is said “an 
arithmetical reckoning is conclusive, and that 
they are as prompt to seize upon a flaw in 
numbers as they are backward to appreciate 
a spiritual answer.” 

The position really assailed by Colenso* is 
a view of inspiration which the Church asa 
whole never held, viz. :—‘t That every word in 


* Or better, the assumption on which his argu- 
went is based. 
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the Bible is the sacred utterance of the Spirit | “ 
of God.” “This fixes each word in its own 
meaning, and will not allow it a sense de- 
rived from idiomatic use. Thus when it is 
said that the ‘Lord brought the fear of| 
David upon al/ nations,’ Colenso’s view of in- 
spiration binds him to understand this as as- | 
serting ‘all nations’ literally and absolutely, | 
as, for instance, the then inhabitants of this 
Western Continent. But this is a travesty 
upon the true and orthodox doctrine of in- 
spiration, which is that while some parts of| 
Scripture are the immediate and direct utter- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, other parts are 
written under His superintendence, allowing 
the writers, like Moses, Ezra, David, and 
Isaiah, to use their native tongue in their own | 
style, freely, with all its idioms and peculiar 
forms of expression ; and other parts still are 
merely the truthful record of events and 
lives, adopted by the authority of the Holy 
Spirit into the Sacred Volume as filling an 
important place in sacred history.”* 

‘Thus is it possible to exhibit the utter weak- | 
ness and fullacy of all these movements. In 
the main they are merely negative systems; | 
they attempt to destroy, but they do not) 
build up; or if any form of structure is pre- 
sented, it is but a religion of sentiment on the 
ruins of our Christian faith. Of Christianity 
they know nothing, they appreciate nothing. 
Christianity, a religion of the heart, (to) 
which, nevertheless, the whole intelligence of | 
every believer gives its free and glad as- 
sent,) they approach only on the side of | 
cold, unsparing controversy, or disordered | 
imagination. Their error,—nay, their crime 
rather,—consists in this,—that they would | 
“between the intellectual order and the| 
moral order,—between the thought and the} 
life of man, destroy the harmony established | 
by the law of God.” 

They call that criticism which is unlicensed | 
comment ; they degrade the name of History, 
and ignore her only true foundations, de-| 
clared by Guizot to be “ positive written evi- 
dence as to facts and persons, and presumptive 
evidence resulting from the connecting of| 
facts and the actions of persons.”. . . . They 

resent to us, a problem “ contradictory and 
insolvable,”—a Jesus “ impossible and false, 
made by the hand of man.” 

And having despoiled us of the very hope 
that is in us, they would ask us to be consent- 
ing unto our own ruin,—to seal our own de- 
struction. But throwing aside for a moment 
all our soul-consciousness of the Truth, what 
is the real character and teaching of that in- 
terpretation of the records of the past which 
men do right to call History ? 

“T know no thought,” mage Pressensé, 


* “ Bvenings with the Bible and Science.’ ’—Sewall. 








more elevating, more satisfying than this: 
God in History, a free God, a God of Love, 
the God of conscience and of the Gospel ; God 
carrying on His own scheme of restoration 
with man when man submits to Him, in spite 
of man when he rebels ;—this is the grand 
thought which should inspire these studies of 
History, the purest literary glory of our age. 
The life of Jesus then fills its central place as 
the capital event to which all was tending 


| in the ages anterior to it, and from which all 


proceeds in subsequent times; it, is the very 

key of the drama, which is neither a misera- 

ble farce nor a tragedy without a climax, but 
the magnificent development of a Divine 
thought of pardon, salvation, [and redemp- 
tion] wrought out through the conflicts and 
reactions of human freedom,” [and the sacri- 
fice of Christ. } 
(To be concluded.) 

euteeidiilicitae 

ANOTHER MEMORIAL IN BEHALF OF THE 
INDIANS. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. 
The Memorial of the Representatives of 

the religious Society of Friends in Pennsyl- 

vania, New Jersey and Delaware, respectfully 
showeth : 

That your memorialists as Christians and 
as citizens of this highly favored country, are 
deeply affected with the present situation of 
the few tribes of Indians remaining within 
our borders. The course pursued towards 
them by the government of the United States 
has engaged our serious deliberation, awaken- 
|ing feelings of commiseration for their per- 
| plexed and suffering condition, and solicitude 
| that the hand of violence may be stayed, and 
a disposition may be more fully manifested 
to treat them in accordance with the benign 
precepts of Christ, which we all profess to 
believe are binding upon us. 

When we take into consideration how they 
have dwindled away; how large a portion of 
this great Continent, once occupied by them, 
and claimed as their own, has passed into the 
possession of the whites, who have excluded 
them from it; that the latter are rich in all 
the means for supporting life ; are educated, 
and possess almost exhaustless sources of 
wealth, and, above all, are blessed with a 
knowledge of the holy religion introduced and 
promulgated by the Son and Sent of God; 
while the former are impoverished, dependent 
on the spoils of the chase for an uncertain 
subsistence, unenlightened by literature or 
science, and though objects, with ourselves, of 
the Saviour’s love, and recipients of a meas- 
ure of that divine light with which He en- 
lightens every man that cometh into the 
world, have, in his providence, never had op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the 
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blessed truths of the Gospel as recorded in| plying with his will concerning them, He will 
the Holy Scriptures; we are awed under a| hold them to strict accountability for disobey- 
sense of the responsibility resting on this|ing or disregarding it. It is also worthy of 
nation and its government. From this re-| serious consideration whether the treatment 
sponsibility we believe there is no escape, and | the Indians receive from those who claim to 
that we are bound by it to act towards these| be so far their superiors, is such as is l.kely 
less favored children of our common Father, | to commend to their approval and adoption, 
with that kindness, forbearance and equity,|a religion, which, while it enjoins “ Glory to 
which are consistent with our high privileges, | God in the highest, peace on earth, good will 
and demanded by the religion we profess. At|to men,” permits, as they must suppose, the 
the same time our hearts are saddened with a| horrid barbarities of war—the forcing them 
consciousness that this self-evident duty often|to give up their lands, and driving them 
has beeri and now is much disregarded. wherever may best suit the interests of their 


We are aware that, in its relations with the | conquerors. 
Indians, the Government has many difficulties} Tribes once as lawless and hostile as any 
to encounter, and often finds itself embarrassed | now giving the government so much trouble 
or defeated in its efforts to carry out a policy| and anxiety, have been won over by kindness 
of justice and humanity, not only by the pe-| and Christian efforts, thus giving ample evi- 
culiar characteristics of the natives, but by|dence that others, now being hunted from 
| place to place, might by the same course be 


the fuithlessness and cupidity of some of its 


own agents and the iniquitous practices of| reclaimed and instructed in the arts of peace 
other white people. This has been the source | and civilized life. The pecuniary outlay for 
of many of the murderous contests and other | their pacification and improvement by these 
dark deeds which stain the history of its| means would, it is believed, be much less than 
transactions with the Aborigines. the expense of prosecuting the present de- 
Whatever strong evil propensities may be| plorable war. We therefore respectfully but 
displayed by the Red Man, he has rarely been | earnestly entreat you, that the work of death 
chargeable with disregarding treaty stipula-| now going on among the Indians of the 
tiuns, which he has comprehended and ratified. | plains may be stopped, and that measures 
But the testimony that such contracts, after | may be persevered in to remove the feelings 
solemn confirmation, have been repeatedly | of fear and distrust towards the government 
and grievously violated by cur own people,| which have been called forth, and to establish 
rests upon official documents, is cumulative| permanent relations of peace and good will. 
and unimpeachable. When therefore the In-| We also respectfully but earnestly ask you as 
dian finds himself deceived, oppressed and | legislators for a people who claim to be behind 
outraged, it is no cause for surprise if he| no other in Christian philanthropy and civili- 
seeks—what is so dear to his benighted mind—| zation, to act on this important subject as men 
a bloody revenge, and strives to appease the| who must give an account of your steward- 
sense of his wrongs by repeated acts of bar-|ship, remembering the words of the Most 
barity. High, “He that ruleth over men must be 
We allude to these things not to palliate| just, ruling in the fear of God.” 
the wicked acts of the Indians, but to remind| Signed on behalf and by direction of a 
the rulers of the nation that the origin of hos- | Meeting of the Representatives aforesaid, held 
tilities, very often, cannot be justly charged|in Philadelphia, the 23d day of the First 
on them, and to urge the obligation resting | month, 1869. 
on the nation not to return injury for injury, 
but to treat these poor uncivilized people with a 
the commiseration and charity which Christi- > SRP yo 
anity enjoins. THE NATION’S CRIME AGAINST THE INDIANS. 
Our Saviour has pronounced his blessing on| The readers of the “ Review” are doubtless 
the merciful and on the peace makers. We} nearly united in the conviction that a heavy 
respectfully ask you candidly and seriously | load of guilt has rested and is continuing to 
to ponder, whether the commands of the Re-| rest upon the American people, in the treat- 
deemer of men are not plainly violated, by | ment of which they allow the Indians on the 
the war now being carried on to subjugate or| Western Plains to be the victims. 
exterminate some of the tribes west of the| The remark has become trite that all the 
Mississippi, and whether instead of drawing | troubles have arisen in the first place from 
down the blessing He has promised, our| aggressions or outrages by the whites. No 
country is not fearfully incurring His dis-| readers of the “ Review” any longer doubt 
pleasure by the course pursued. Nations as|this. To say and to believe this, however, is 
well as individuals are amenable to the Su-| not to provide the remedy. 
preme Ruler of the universe, and having| The public mind seems to be settling in the 
given them the means of knowing and com-! conviction that, as a measure of humanity 
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the tribal organization of the Indians must 
be broken up; they must own the land in 
severalty, perhaps in trust, in order to prevent 
their parting with it for liquor; and that their 
children must be educated. 

We wish to call the attention of the readers 
of the “ Review” to the following extract from 
the New York “ Nation,” advocating a change 
in the mode of treating the Indians: 

“Tt is high time the farce came to an end, 
and that we informed the Indian in plain— 
even if figurative—language, that he will have 
to work for his subsistence and live within 
easy reach of the Sheriff, and arrange his 
difficulties with that functionary and not with 
the Government at Washington. ‘There is no 
more excuse for keeping the peace on the 
plains by ‘treaty’ and the distribution of old 
clothes, than keeping it in this way in the 
Sixth Ward in this city,” (New York.) 

J. W. 


neta 
For Friends’ Review. 
TEMPERANCE AND INTEMPERANCE—THE 
CONTRAST. 
The following communication to the Vine- 
land Weekly, and an extract from another 
paper, show in marked contrast the effects re- 


sulting from the prohibition and the sale of 


intoxicating liquors. 


Ramarkable Statement from the Overseer of the Poor— 


Condition of Vineland—R sults of no Liquor Shops. 
As Constable and Overseer of the P»oz there are 


some things in my department which show so con. | 


clusively the favorable working of the system upon 
which Vineland is founded, that I will give the in- 
formation to the public, that the facts may be known 
and the exitnple of this system follows |. 


The two principles in Vineland which we recog- | 


nize as uppermost are, lst—That land shall not be 
sold to speculators. 

2d—By the decision of the people that there shall 
be no grog shops, liquor saloons, licensed taverns, 
or lager beer shops. 

What is the practical working of these principles? 
I will state a few facts which are probably unex- 
ampled in the United States, at least. Though we 
have a population often thousand people, for the 
period of six months no settler or citizen of Vine 
land has required relief at my hands as Overseer of 
the Poor. Within seventy days there has only been 
one case among what we call the floating popula- 
tion, at the expense of four dollars. 

During the entire year there has only been one 
indictment, and that a trifling case of assault and 
battery among our colored population. 

So few are the fires in Vineland that we have no 
need ofa fire department. There has only been one 
house burnt down ina year, and two slight fires, 
which were soon put out. 

We practically have no debt, and our taxes are 
only one per cent. on the valuation. 

The Police expenses of Vineland amount to $75 
per year, the sum paid to me, and our poor expenses 
a mere trifle. 


I ascribe this remarkable state of things, so nearly | 


approaching the golden age, to the industry of our 
people and the absence of King Alcohol. 
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| things in the town from which I came, in New Eng- 
land. The population of the town was 9,500, a little 
ess than Vineland. It maintained forty liquor 
shops. These kept busy a police judge, city mar- 
| shal, assistant marshal, four night watchmen, six 
| policemen. Fires were almost continual. That small 
place maintained a paid fire department of four 
| companies, of 40 men each, at an expense of three 
thousand dollars per annum. I belonged to this 
|department for six years, and the fires averaged 
| about one every two weeks, and mostly incendiary. 
|The support’ of the poor vost $2,500 per annum, 
|The debt of the township was one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. The condition of things 
|in this New England town is as favorable in that 
| country as many other places where liquor is sold. 
T. T. Cortis, 
| Constable and Overseer of Poor of Landis Township. 
| Rosert Patrerson, a clergyman of Chi- 
‘eago, at the recent Christian Convention of 
Illinois, said : 


‘¢ The extent of Sabbath desecration in our great 
| cities, and along the lines of our railroads, is truly 

appalling. It began, under the specious plea of re- 
| laxation for the workingman, by allowing the 
| saloons to keep open on the Sabbath. Twothousand 
| of them in Chicago avail themselves of the privilege, 
and occupy over ten thousand persons waiting ou 
their customers. Inthe suburbs of Chicago, five 
brass bands are in full blast from morning till night 
in the beer-gaidens, surrounded by ten or twelve 
danving parties each. The scenes reported to our 
winisters’ meeting by a committee of our most ex- 
perienced clergy, cannot be recited in this assembly. 
They would not be tolerated for an hour by the 
police of Paris or Vienna. Our daily papers have 
| reported doings in broad daylight which could only 
| be equalled in the grove of Daphne, or in the streets 
of Pompeii or Sodom. A professor of one of the 
| Italian colleges, whom I accompanied through our 
streets one Sabbath, was shocked to behold an 
American city sunk as low as Naples, or even 
| Rome.”’ 

An “Act,” organizing the township of 
Landis, authorizes the inhabitants to vote at 
‘each annual election for, or against, the sale 
of intoxicating liquors; and it is an encourag- 
ing fact, that in a township of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, with three railroad stations, and in the 
centre of the town more than thirty stores, 
beside mechanic shops and manufacturing 
establishments, that in a poll of over 700 
votes, every one was cast for “ no license,” 

While it is impossible to obtain laws en- 
|tirely prohibitory, could not laws be obtained 

in many States, giving a majority of the in- 
habitants of any township or county power 
to decide whether liquors should be manu fac- 
tured or sold within their limits? If we 
cannot obtain all we desire, would it not be 
better to get what we can? Are there not 
many townships and counties in many States 
that could thus abolish this baneful influence, 
and thus secure an exemption from its hor- 
rors? The example and influence of these 
green spots would doubtless spread to sur- 
rounding territory, and eventually the whole 
|State might become prepared to adopt the 


Let me give you in contrast to this, the state of desired reform, 
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When the benefits of prohibition, and the 
expense, wretchedness, and horrors resulting 
from their sale are so apparent, does it not 
become the duty of the friends of temperance 
to use every means in their power to lessen 
the sad effects of this dreadful destroyer, 
and now, while the different State Legislatures 
are in session, endeavor to get such laws 
passed as will partially, if not wholly, ac- 
complish the desired object? J.8. W. 
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Frrenps’ New York YEARLY MEETING 
Boarvine Scnoor.—This Institution is an 
important one to the interests of our religious 
Society. It enjoys the fostering care of the 
Yearly Meeting, which, since the abanden- 
ment of Nine Partners, is concentrated here. 
Its location at Union Springs is central, not 
merely in a diocesan sense, but in reference 
to a dense population, from whose youth stu- 
dents may be received to fill its vacancies. 
Our own children have the first claim, and 
ought to have large preponderance in such a 
school. The present term is reported to us as 
one of signal success, a general voice of satis- 
faction having come from all quarters inter- 
ested. There are 118 students and 7 teach- 
ers. 

The Spring Term of 17 weeks is to open on 
Fourth-day, Third mo. 17th. Applications 
for admission may be made to the Superin- 
tendent. (See advertisement.) We long to see 
among all our members a liberal endeavor to 
secure to their children a sound education 
under safe and Christian influences. Not less 
do we desire that teachers and all persons en- 
gaged in conducting and controlling our aca- 
demic institutions may be men and women of 
watchfulness and prayer, true Christians and 


true Friends, yearning for the highest spiritual | 


interests of their pupils, as well as for their 
intellectual progress, alluring them to the 
ways of pleasantness and paths of peace by 
the potent spell of holy example, which, more 


influential than precepts merely, demonstrates | 


that they who love the Divine law have great 
peace. The conductors of the schools and 
colleges of Friends should strive to be exam- 


ples themselves of genuine Quakerism, and | 


the whole tendency of these institutions should 
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be to deepen the attachment of the students 


to the Society and its principles. 

Our recognition of birthright membership 
cannot impart grace to our children, but it 
ought to secure to them means of grace, in & 
guarded training, in accordance with the 
Christian testimonies, which are, in degree, 
peculiar to Friends. They should be brought 
to love the standard of unworldliness, which 
has been distinctive of the true Friend, and 
which, being adopted, is found to be a privi- 
lege and a protection. The exemption from 
Fashion's tyranny, which our people have so 
long enjoyed, is one which it would be unwise 
to relinquish, and the habits of simplicity, 
which conscientious parents have carefully 
instilled, ought not to be unlearned at our 
boarding schools. If the word Quakerism 
represents a system of principles which we 
hold dear, and which we choose and desire 
for ourselves, surely we desire it also for those 
who are under our influence and care. We 
would not willingly see its standard lowered ; 
we would not seek to promote its spread by 
compromising any part of it. Let us have 
schools at which a liberal, enlightened, but 
unadulterated Quakerism shall be inculcated, 
where the personal piety of every pupil shall 
be the desire of every teacher’s heart: and let 
such schools be sustained, for they will be a 
rich blessing to our Church and to the com- 
munity. 

entities 

Inpran Ricuts anp Wroncs.—In the 
last two numbers of the Review notices were 
given of the careful attention to this subject 
on the part of the Representatives of seven 
Yearly Meetings; also a copy of the Memo- 
rial presented by them to the two Houses of 
Congress. It is gratifying to note the facili- 
ties afforded to these Friends by the members, 
and the attention extended to them by the 
President and the President elect, the latter 
of whom seems to indicate a settled purpose 
not favorable to those who have hitherto 
jrobbed the Indians. We now insert with 
| pleasure the excellent paper presented on be- 


‘half of the Yearly Meeting which was not 
represented in the joint deputation referred 
to, evincing as it does a harmony of purpose. 
The movement was a Christian one, and we 
desire that nothing may be permitted to frus- 
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trate the benevolent intention. In the depart- 

ment of Correspondence will be found a notice 

kindly furnished by one of the Philadelphia | 
deputation. 


Tae Seconp No. or Present Vouvue. | 
—Our supply of this No. has become ex-| 
hausted. Persons who do not bind or file the | 
Review will confer a favor by mailing to us| 


No. 2 of Vol. 22. 


MARRIED, | 
At Friends’ Meeting, Damascus, Ohio, on the 31st 
of Twelfth mo., 1868, Geo. W. Baytey to Ruruerra, 
daughter of John Sutler. 


—-—— -—08- —__—_ 


DIED. 

HAINES.—On the 5th of Twelfth month, 1868, 
Lindley Haines, aged 53 years; a member of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. 

FRY.—In Bolton, Mass., on the 2d of First mo., | 
1869, in the 89th year of his age, James N. Fry, a} 
member and for many years an esteemed elder of | 
Bolton Monthly Meeting. He was a constant at- 
tender, whilst able, of meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline, continuing the practice for years after the | 
loss of his sight, of which he was deprived for eight | 
years. His interest in the welfare of the Church was | 
lively, and he was concerned to work while it was | 
day. Towards the last his mental faculties were | 
impaired, yet his spiritual life was evinced in his 
supplications to the Father of Spirits. An assurance | 
is felt that, having known the blood of Jesus Christ 
to cleanse him from all sin, he has entered into the 
rest prepared for the people of God. 

LIPSEY.—On the 19 h ult., 8. Leo, son of W. B. 
and H. H. Lipsey, of Raysville, Ind., aged 1 year, 
3 months and 18 days. 

GANTZ.—Ou the 24th of First month, 1869, aged 
44 years, Celicia T., wife of Martin Gantz, and} 
daughter of Abel W. and Rebecca W. Townsend, of 
New Brighton, Pa. She is believed to have been, 
in the fuil sense of the word, a Christian. In life 
she adorned the doctrine of her Saviour, and her 
death was peaceful, rejoicing in a hope full of im- | 
mortality. 

LOCKE.—At Economy, Wayne Co.. Ind., on the 
3d of Eleventh month, 1868, William Locke, in his | 
82d year; a member and worthy elder of Springfield | 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

PIDGEON.—At the residence of her father, Henry | 
Co., Ind., on the 7th of Twelfth month, 1868, Eliza- | 
beth Pidgeon, aged 18 years; a member of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

MARMON.—On the 16th of Eleventh month, 1868, | 
at the residence of her parents, in Logan Co., Ohio, | 
Sarah Aun Marmon, daughter of Joseph and Jane | 
P. Marmon, in the 2lst year of her age ; a member 
of Goshen Monthly Meeting. Conspicuous in the 
life of this dear child was seen that living, soul. | 
sustaining faith in Jesus which enabled her to bear | 
the sufferings of a protracted decline with cheerful 
resignation to the Divine Will. She often expressed 
her happy feelings in the prospect of a speedy re- | 
lease from all her sufferings. As she neared the | 
terminus of her earthly pilgrimage, brighter grew | 
her prospects, and the dear sufferer could say, | 
*T am going home to dwell with God in peace !”’ | 
As the closing scene approached, her spirit’s eye | 
was opened to see ‘the convoy band,’’ coming to | 
waft her spirit home to glory, and in the hour of 
death she triumphantly exclaimed, ‘ Bright angels | 
are from glory come!”’ 





MACY.—On the 26th of Eighth month, 1868, at 
the residence of her nephew, H. M. Davis, near 
Liberty, Ind., Elizabeth Macy, in the 85th year of 
her age; an esteemed member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. Fer life exemplified the Christian profes- 
sion, and her close was peaceful. 

LOSSING.—At her residence in Norwich, Prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada, on the 14th of Twelfth mo., 
1868, Eliza Ann, wife of Benson Lossing, and daugh- 
ter of Abraham Deue!l, of New York State, aged 
nearly 63 years; a member of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting. She suffered much during a protracted 
illness, often manifesting great humility and broken- 
ness of spirit; and her friends have the consoling 
belief that through mercy her end was peace. 


pcpoctioaess 


Stanley, 1st mo. 29th.—In sending to the 
Editor of the “ Review” a copy of the Me- 
morial just issued by our Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, it will be acceptable to him to learn that 
it was presented to the Senate by Jas. Harlan, 
and to the House by Judge Kelley, and by the 
committee in charge of it to the President, to 
the President elect, and to other officers of 
the Government, by all of whom it was re- 
spectfully received. Our plea on behalf of a 
suffering people was, we believe, timely raised, 
as the present situation of our Indian affairs 
is now claiming unusual attention, and our 
future policy toward them is awakening much 
discussion. Tomas WIsTAR. 


A VISIT TO THE GEYSERS OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
(Concluded frora page 359 ) 

We first saw an iron spring in a rude 
natural basin among the rocks. The water is 
so strongly ferruginous, that a thick red scum 
gathers on the top of it, and the stones around 
are tinted a deep crimson. A little further 
there is an alkaline spring, surrounded with 
bubbling jets of sulphur. The water becomes 
warmer as we climb, the air more stifling, and 
the banks of the ravine higher, more ragged 
in form, and more glaringly marked with 
dashes of fiery color. Here and there are 
rocky chambers, the sides of which are in- 
crusted with patches ofsulphur crystals, while 
in natural pigeon-holes are deposites of mag- 
nesia, epsom salts, and various alkaline mix- 
tures. One of these places is called the 
Devil’s Apothecary Shop. Hot sulphur 
springs become more frequent, gushing up 
wherever a little hole can be forced throug 
the rocks. The ground becomes warm under 
our feet, and a light steam begins to arise 
from the stream. The path is very steep, 
slippery, and toilsome. 

After passing several hot springs, impreg- 
nated with epsom salts and magnesia, we 


icome, finally, to the region where sulphur 
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maintains a diabolical pre-eminence. The 
trees which shade the ravine in the lower part 
of its course, now disappear. All vegetation 
is blasted by the mixture of powerful vapors. 
The ground is hot under your feet: you hear 
the bubbling of boiling springs, and are half| 
choked by the rank steam that arises from 
them. From bubbling, the springs at the 
bases of the rocks gradually change to jet- 
ting, in quick, regular throbs, yet—what is 
most singular in this glen of wonders—no two 
of them precisely alike. Some are intermit- 
tently weak and strong, like a revolving 
light ; some are rapid and short, others exhale 
long, fluttering pants or sighs, and others 
again have a double, reciprocal motion, like 
the systole and diastole of the heart. In one) 
you fancy you detect the movement ofa sub- | 
terranean piston-rod. They have all received 
fantastic names, suggested by their mode of | 
working. ’ 

With the light bubbling and sputtering of 
these springs, and the dash of the boiling| 
stream, there now mingles a deeper sound. 
Above us, are the gates of the great chamber, 
whose red, burnt walls we dimly see through | 
volumes of whirling steam—nothing else is| 
visible. We walk in a sticky slush of sul- 
phur, which burns through the soles of our| 
boots; we gasp for breath as some fiercer | 
whiff drives across our faces. A horrible 
mouth yawns in the black rock, belching 
forth tremendous volumes of sulphurous 
vapor. Approaching as near as we dare, and | 
looking in, we see the black waters boiling in 
mad, pitiless fury, foaming around the sides | 
of their prison, spirting in venomous froth | 
over its jagged lips, and sending forth a 
hoarse, hissing, almost howling sound. This| 
is the Witches’ Caldron. Its temperature, | 
as approximately ascertained by Capt. David- | 
son, is about 500 degrees. An egg dipped in 
and taken out is boiled ; and were a man to 
fall in, he would be reduced to broth in two| 
minutes. 

Climbing to a little rocky point above this | 
caldron, we pause to take breath and look | 
around. This is the end of the caiion—the| 
gulf of perdition in which it takes its rise. 
The torn, irregular walls around us glare 
with patches of orange, crimson, sulphur, 
livid gray, and fiery brown, while the last 
rays of the sun, striking their tops, turn into | 
masses of smouldering fire. Over the rocks, 
crusted as with a mixture of blood and brim- 
stone, pour angry cataracts of seething milky 
water. In every crevice of the rocks, a little 
piston is working or a heart is beating, while 
from a hundred vent-holes about filty feet 
above our heads, the steam rushes in terrible 
jets. I have never beheld any scene so en- 
tirely infernal in its appearance. The rocks 
burn under you: you are enveloped in fierce 








| feature of the place. 


heat, strangled by puffs of diabolical vapor, 
and stunned by the awful hissing, spitting, 
sputtering, roaring, threatening sounds—as if 
a dozen steamboats blowing through their es- 
cape-pipes, had aroused the ire of ten thou- 
sand hell-cats. You seem to have ventured 
into a prohibited realm. The bubbling pulses 
of the springs throb in angry excitement, 
the great vents overhead blow warning 
trumpets, and the black caldron darts up 
frothy arms to cluteh and drag you down. 

We then climbed the “fiery Alps,” crush- 
ing the brittle sulphur crystals, and slipping 
on the steep planes of hot mud, until we 
reached the top, whence there is a more agree- 
able, but less impressive view of the pit. I 
here noticed that the steam rushes from the 
largest of the vent-holes, with such force, and 
heated to such a degree, that it first becomes 
visible at the distance of six feet from the 
earth. It then begins to mix with the air, 
precipitate its moisture, and increases in vol- 
ume to the height of eighty feet. These tre- 
mendous steam-escapes are the most striking 
The term “ Geysers” is 
incorrect ; there is no spouting as in the 
springs of Iceland, no sudden jets, with pauses 
of rest between ; yet the phenomena are pot 
less curious. The amount of steam dis- 
charged appears to be greater during the 
night than by day, and in winter than in sum- 
mer. This is, however, probably only a dif- 
ference in the visible amount, depending on 
the temperature of the air, the machinery 
working constantly at the same rate of pres- 
sure. 

A short distance to the east is another clus- 
ter of pulsating springs, on the side of the 
hill. Here the motions are again different, 
and present some curious appearances. In 
one place are two pistons working against 
each other; in another, a whirling motion, 
like that produced by the blades of a propel- 
ler. Still further up the valley are other 
springs, which we had no time to visit. The 
accounts heretofore published are very incor- 
rect. No appreciable difference in the tem- 
perature of the valley is occasioned by these 
springs. The hotel is 1800 feet above the sea, 
and snow falls in the winter. The abundance 
of maples and deciduous oaks shows the same 
decrease of warmth as is elsewhere observed 
at the same height. The plan of planting 
tropical trees on the sides of the caiion, which 
I have seen mentioned in the California news- 
papers, is preposterous. No vegetation can 
exist within the limits of the heated soil. 

Sunset was fading from the tops of the 
northern hills as we returned to the hotel. 
It is ten miles hence across to Clear Lake. 
The wild, lonely grandeur of the valley, the 
contrast of its Eden slopes of turf and forest, 
with those ravines of Tartarus, charmed me 
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completely, and I would willingly have| 
passed weeks in exploring its recesses, At 
sunrise next morning, the hissing and roaring 
was distinctly audible across the valley. The 
steam rose in broad perpendicular columns, to 
an immense height, while back of us, a sweet 
wind whispered in the pines, and the moun- 
tains, with their hues of purple an:l green and 
gold, basked in the glorious sunshine. We 
climbed the awfu! steep beyond this valley of 
desolation, and the greatest wonder of our 
land was shut out, perhaps forever, from our | 
sight, but was thenceforth to be imprinted | 
indelibly upon the tablets of memory. 


_——- 
WORDS AND THEIR USES. 

Richard Grant White has contributed to 
The Galaxy some clever papers with the above 
title, a few passages from which are here| 
copied : 

Enaqurre, Excitose, ENporse.—A much- 
respected correspondent urges the condemna- | 
tion of these words, and the advocacy of their | 
disuse, because they are respectively from the 
Latin inquiro, ineludo, and in dorsum, and 
should, therefore, be written inquire, inclose, 
and indorse. He is in error. They are, to | 
be sure, of Latin origin, but remotely; they 
come to us directly fromthe French enquirer, 
encloser, and endorser. For centuries they 
appear in our literature with the prefix en. 
That Johnson gives this class of words with 
the prefix in, must be attributed toa tendency, 
not uncommon, but not healthy, to follow 
words of Norman or French origin back to 
their Latin roots, and to adopt a epelling in 
conformity to these, in preference to that 
which pertains to them as representatives of 
an important and inherent element in the 
formation of the English language. The best 
lexicographers and philologists now discour- | 
age this tendency, and adhere to the forms 
which pertain to the immediate origin of de- 
rived words. But it must be confessed that 
the elass of words in question is notably de- 
fiant of analogy, and very much in need of 
regulation. For instance, enquire, enquiry, 
inquest, inquisition. No one would think of| 
writing enquest and enquisition. The discrep- | 
ancy is of long standing, and must be borne, | 
except by those who choose to avoid it by | 
writing inquire for the sake of uniformity ; 
condemnation of which may be left to purists. 

FORWARD, UPWARD, DOWNWARD, TOWARD, 
and other compounds of ward (which is the| 
Anglo-Saxon suffix ward, meaning in the 
direction of, over against) have been written 
also forwards, upwards, and so forth, from a 
period of remote antiquity, extending even to | 
the Anglo-Saxon state of the language. But | 
there seems hardly a doubt that the s is a cor- 
ruption as well as a superfluity. The weight 








of the best usage is on the side of the form 
without the s, “Speak to Israel that they go 
forward.” (Exodus xiv. 15.) “For we will 
not inherit with them on yonder side Jordan, 
or forward ; because our inheritance is fallen 
to us on this side Jordan eastward.” (Numb. 
xxxii. 19.) If we say forwards and back- 
wards, we can give no good reason for not 
saying eastwards and westwards, which no one 
thinks of saying. Granting that both forms 
are correct, the avoiding of the hissing termi- 
nation, which is one of the few reproaches of 
our language, is a good reason for adhering 
to the simple, unmodified compound in ward. 
(To be continued.) 


SEA ANEMONES. 
BY MARY LORIMER. 

Perhaps all my young friends know what an 
Anemone is. I trust that each one of you 
has seen, in the sweet spring time, the deli- 
eate wild Anemones in the woods, and per- 
haps you are also acquainted with their more 
stately sisters in the gardens, the brilliant 
scarlet, and white,and blue Anemones, which 
are brought from their beautiful homes in 
Italy, to give a charm to our flower beds. 

But how many of you have seen the Sea 
Anemone, that wonderful thing which one 
hardly knows whether to call a flower or an 
animal ? 

Come down with me to the shere, at the 
lowest point of tide. Let us make our way 
over this floor of great rocks, which are all 
under water, except at low tide. As we step 
from one to another, we stop to examine the 


| pretty little pools, in which the water is al- 


ways standing, being left in these hollows by 
the retreating tide. 

These pools are charming to those who are 
in search of seaside wonders. The water is 
clear as crystal, and so still that you can ex- 
amine at your leisure all within them. Some 
look like lovely little flower gardens, pre- 
pared by ocean fairies, if any such there are. 
Velvety little mosses, of the brightest colors, 
red, purple, and yellow, soft, quiet browns, 
and vivid greens, all mingled and arranged, 
stand motionless in these enchanted pools. 

In one very small one we may see what 
looks like a forest of the tiniest pine trees, not 
more than three inches high, of the deepest 
green, straight as arrows, and every little 
branch spread out exact and even. We are 
tempted to linger over these, for they are de- 
lightful, but we must hurry on to larger 
pools, beyond. Here, look down into the 
clear water, see the tufts of sea-weed, (or Al- 
gw, as it is called,) growing thickly around 
all the rocks. What is that peeping out 
among the drooping sea-weed ? 

A flower, sureiy ; a rosy-pink flower, beauti- 
fully colored, and cut, and fringed. 
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_ You eagerly reach down into the water for 
it; you find no stem, but you grasp a soft, 
thick stalk, from which it seems to spring. 
You pull and pull, but all in vain, and, ris- 
ing for a new effurt, you look for your beauti- 
ful flower. Where is it? The rosy petals 
have vanished ; nothing remains but an un- 
sightly little stump, of a dull red, and look- 
ing something like a tomato. But wait 
awhile, and watch this stump. When quiet 
is restored to the waters, slowly open the 
folds at the top, and timidly’comes out, by de- 
grees, the hidden beauty, until it is again 
flaunting freely among the overhanging sea- 
weeds. 

This is the Sea Anemone, looking so much 
like a flower that it is named for one. But 
it is no flower, but a beautiful and voracious 
little animal, which lives by devouring every 
tiny bug or fish small enough to be caught by 
its rosy fingers. This stump is its body, 
a sort of column a few inches high, and this 
flowery crown, looking so Jovely, is an ar- 
rangement of arms or tentacles, stretching 
out on all sides, to catch the unwary. And 
catching is not all; from among these tentacles 
come out great numbers of little, white, 
thread-like filaments, and these are little 
threads of poison, which are fatal arrows to 
the small prey that they touch, though so 
minute as to be harmless and quite unfelt by 
the hand that grasps them. : 

There are several varieties of Sea Ane- 
mones, and one does not always find the rose- 
colored ones first. All of them are curious, 
and worth examining, but some are much 
more beautiful than others. 

There is the Star Anemone, not very 
brightly colored, but very interesting. The 
body is a pale, olive-green, often tinged with 
pink, and the tentacles are striped with white, 
and a little white spot at the base, in the 
shape of a heart. 

Perhaps the most delightful of all the tribe, 
is the White-Armed Sea Anemone. It is 
quite small and delicate, about two or three 
inches high, and one in diameter. It is more 
rare than the others, and is considered a great 
= by Anemone hunters. This is general- 
y found on the southern coast of New Kn- 
gas in the vicinity of New York and Long 

sland. 

But the finest colored, and the most eager- 
ly sought are the red or rose-colored. These 
vary much in size and color, and are often 
somewhat irregular in shape, looking like two 
or three crowded flowers, instead of one. 
The bodies are of various tints, dark, reddish 
brown, dull green, or pinkish. The flower, 
(as we will call it,) when fully expanded, is 
about three inches in diameter, though some- 
times much larger, four or five inches across, 
and filling a saucer very nicely. The tenta- 
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cles (or petals,) are a charming pink, with 
bands of white, and at the base is what is 
called the disk, a thin expansion which sup- 
ports the crimped, and fringed, and ruffled 
blossom. This disk is often a light green, or 
rose color, and veined with purple or crimson, 
or orange-colored lines. 

There are several other varieties, of va- 
rious hues; light brown, dark brown, orange, 
chestnut, chocolate, pink, salmon, and white ; 
sometimes they are striped with two or three 
tints, sometimes mottled with soft colors. 

These remarkable productions can be found 
by those who dwell along the sea coast, all 
the way from Labrador to the southern 
waters. But they must be looked for. They 
choose to set up housekeeping in retired and 
most secluded spots; under the projecting 
rocks, which hang over the silent pools, and 
which are fringed with drooping mosses, the 
clear pools half shaded from the sunlight by 
streaming seaweeds and guarding cliffs. 

There is no need of dangerous, or even 
venturesome effort to find them ; the careful 
foot and the observant eye are the chief re- 
quisites. Of course, they must be sought at 
low tide, and the rocks which lead to their 
abodes are generally firm, and safe footing, 
and the patient searcher is often rewarded by 
finding a bright colony of them in some 
charming nook among the old rocks, where 
they can be visited at pleasure, when the tide 
is out. 

They can be removed safely from their 
homes on the rocks, by gently and firmly 
pushing and pressing under the base until 
they are detached. They will live, aud make 
themselves at home in a vase of sea water, in 
which are placed some of the sea weeds which 
are found in their favorite pouls. Here, if 
placed in a somewhat shaded light, they will 
expand fully and almost constantly. A most 
wonderful thing it is to feed them. Drop 
upon this innocent-looking, flower-crowned 
head, a little bug, or a little bit of fresh meat, 
and lo! you will see the expanded fringes 
slowly folding around the victim, and push- 
ing it along to the centre, where you soon see 
it plumped into the open movth. But dropa 
bit of wood, or a minute pebble upon it, and, 
wonderful to behold, it pushes these the other 
way, and finally casts tnem off into the water. 

At the sea-side, where I = several weeks 
this season, we had been told, on high author- 
ity, that we should find no Sea Anemones 
there, though they had been found a few 
miles beyond. But we could not see wh 
this bold sea coast, in which we so delighted, 
should not show us these wonders, and many 
an hour we spent in fruitless search. 

One morning, however, a gentleman came 
in, with triumphant tones, to summon us all 
to the shore. 
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It was a very low tide, and the rocks were 
bare for a long distance out—down below the | 
“sunken ship,” which has lain for twenty 

ears imbedded in the sands, and its few pro- | 
jecting planks are only seen at very low water. | 
Down we hurried, and, piloted by our enthusi- 
astic guide, we scrambled over rocks and slip- 
pery sea weed, and made our way through the| 
“ Five Broken Teeth,” as they call five bat- 
tered points of rocks, on the very verge of the | 
lowest water mark. Here we looked down 
into a quiet pool among the rocks, and lo! 
there were expanded five beautiful, orange- 
colored Anemones. 

It seemed a shame to disturb them, but one 
daring hand, in attempting to dislodge the 
finest specimen, found with delight that it was 
growing on a small rock, which came up very 
easily. This was good fortune indeed, for it 
need never know that it was a captive, and 
could be taken on its rock and examined at 
leisure. So it was carefully placed in a pail 
of sea water, with attendant mosses. 

Then others were dislodged, and the cry 
continually was, “O, here are more.” “ Look 
here, [ have found seven.” “ Come and see 
these three beauties,” from different members 
of the party, who were searching the pools 
around. And, indeed we did find multitudes, 





and felt a degree of complacency, that what 
had eluded the search of an accomplished 


naturalist had been found by one of our house- 
hold. We took ten or twelve to the house, 
and kept them under the shade of a board, 
behind the well, to be visited and admired by 
all who wished. Several of them expanded 
freely, and, had it been practicable, we would 
gladly have taken some to our inland homes, 
but, as we could not do this, we deemed it the 
best thing we could do, to consign them to a 

lassy, sea-girt pool, before we left the place, 
fisatleg them more inshore than we found 
them, and hoping that they would take kindly 
to their new home.—Exchange. 


—+ 08> 


[From “ Summer Sonzs,” by Da. Hexny Hantsnonyz.] 
LIBERTY. 
“ He is the freeman whom the Truth makes free.” 


As when the Sun above the orient hills 

Ascends, and dewy Night fast backward flies, 

For azure brightness glows athwart the skies, 
And height and depth the new-born glory fills; 
Forest ani field with songs of love resound; 

The air doth shake with many waving wings; 
The laughing waters from their courses bound ; 

Each wind and wave a separate anthem brings: 
So fresh and free, s@ full of joy and Hife, 

The heart whereon the San of Life hath shone ; 

New dawn each morn, new glories ever known, 
Strength for each toil, and courage for all strife. 

Then, let me only live io serving Thee ; 

Thy yoke is Love, thy law is Liberty. 


= __—_—_ 


| 





_ Malice drinks one-half of its own poison.— 
Seneca, 
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“ EQUAL WITH GOD—YET MADE HIMS™LF OF 


NO REPUTATION.” 
For thou didst die for me, 0 Son of God ! 
By thee the throbbing flesh of man was worn ; 
Thy naked feet the thorns of sorrow trod, 
And tempests beat thy houseless head forlorn; 
Thou that were wont to stand 
Alone, on God’s right hand, 
Before the ages were, the Eternal, eldest born. 


Thy birthright in the world was pain and grief, 
Thy love’s return, ingratitude and hate ; 
The limbs thou healedst brought thee no relief, 
The eyes thou openedst calmly viewed thy tate; 
Thou, that wert wont to dwell 
In peace, tongue cannot tell, . 
Nor heart conceive the bliss of thy celestial state. 


They dragged thee to the Roman’s solemn hall, 
Where the proud judge in purple splendor sate; 
Thou stoodst a meek and patient criminal, 
Thy doom of death from human lips to wait ; 
Whose throne shall be the world, 
In final ruia hurled, 
With all mankind to hear their everlasting fate. 


Thou wert alone in that flerce multitude, 
When ‘‘Crucify him !’’ yelled the general shont, 
No hand to guard thee ’mid those insults rude, 
Nor lip to bleas in all that frantic rout ; 
Whose lightest whispered word 
The Seraphim had heard, 
And adamantine arms fron: all the heavens broke 
out. 


They bound thy temples with the twisted thorn, 
Thy bruised feet went languid on with pain ; 
The blood, from all thy flesh with scourges torn, 
Deepened thy robe of mockery’s crimson grain ; 

Whose native vesture bright 
Was the unapproached light, 
The sandal of whose foot the rapid hurricane. 


They smote thy cheek with many a rathless palm ; 
With the cold spear thy shuddering side they 
pierced, 
The draught of bitterest gall was all the balm 
They gave, to enhance thy unslaked, burning 
thirst ; ; 
Thou, at whose words of peace 
Did pain and anguish cease. 
And the long buried dead their bonds of slumber 
burst. 
Low bowed thy head convulsed, and, drooped in 
death, 
Thy voice sent forth a sad and wailing cry; 
Slow struggled from thy breast the parting breath, 
And every limb was wrung with agony. 
That head, whose veilless blaze 
Filled angels with amaze, 
When at that voice sprang forth the rolling suns 
on high. 
And thou wert laid within the narrow tomb, 
Thy clay-cold limbs with shrouding grave-clothes 
bound ; 
The sealed stone confirmed thy mortal doom, 
Lone watchmen walked thy desert burial ground ; 
Whom heaven could not contain, 
Nor th’ immeasurable plain 
Of vast [Infinity inclose or circle round, 


| For us, for us, thou didst endure the pain, 


And thy meek spirit bowed itself to shame, 
To wash our souls from sin’s infecting stain— 
T’ avert the Father’s wrathful vengeance flame, 
Thou, that couldst nothing win 
By saving worlds from sin, 
Nor aught of glory add to thy all glorious name, 
—HMilman, 
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ON THE DEW. 

“Soon as the evening comes, this penetrat- 
ing, invisible moisture embalms each herb, 
und flower, and fruit that grows. When sul- 
try heats and winds do cause the various 
tribes of vegetation to languish and pine 
with sickly drought, this wondrous cordial 
falls upon their drooping heads, and makes 
them glow afresh in verdant smiles of health 
and beauty. But, how admirable! this beau- | 
teous dew, wherever it distilsi ts crystal treas- 
ures in nature’s verdant lap, is neither heard 
by the quickest ear, nor seen by the sharpest 
eye: it makes no noise—it makes no show, 

“ What a striking figure this of that divine 
anointing from above, which waters heavenly 
souls! God says by his prophet Hosea, ‘I 
will be as the dew unto Israel.” Oh, heaven- 
ly dew! this is the still small voice of the 
Holy Spirit, which is not to be found in the 
whirlwind of fleshly words and tumults, nor 
in the fire of fleshly works and passions. 

“ As the dew falls when all is still, when 
all is wrapped in sacred silence, so it is in the 
silence and stillness of all flesh, with its noisy 
workings, that this sacred unction distils 
upon the soul, and causes it to grow as the 
lily, and to cast forth its fragrant odors as the 
vine of Lebanon. 

“ Let Christians, then, learn from the fore- 
going experience that still streams are the 
deepest. Let them learn more and more to 
be like Mary at the feet of Jesus, and to be| 
more busy in receiving from him, than to be| 
offering to him the sacrifice of fools. Let us 
remember ‘ that God is a Spirit,’ and seeketh | 
such to worship him as worship him in spirit | 
and in truth. To him be glory and praise! 

“Zion’s children, keep yourselves from 
idols.” — Cornelius Gayley. 





. 


a——_— 


Uouth’s Departmen 


THE WONDER. 


One day in spring, the youth Solomon was | 
sitting under the palm-trees in the gardens of 
his father the king, and he looked to the 
earth in profound meditation. Then came to 
him Nathan, his tutor, saying: “ Why 
musest thou so earnestly under the palm 
trees ?” 

The youth lifted up his head, and answered : | 
“ Nathan, I would see a wonder.” 

The prophet smiled, and answered: “ The| 
same wish had [ also in the days of my youth.” 

“And was it fulfilled?” asked the king’s 
son hastily. 

“A man of God,” continued Nathan, 
“ came to me, having a pomegranate seed in 
his hand. ‘ Behold,’ said he,* what will come 
from this seed.’ Then with his finger he 
made a hole in the earth, planted the seed, 
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and covered it. When he withdrew his hand, 
the clods parted one from another, and I saw 
two small leaves coming forth. But scarcely 
had I beheld them, when they joined together 
and became a round stem wrapped in bark, 
and the stem increased before my eyes, and 
grew higher and thicker. 

“ Then the man of God said to me: ‘ Give 
heed!’ And as I looked, I saw seven branches 
spread forth from the stem like the seven 
arms of the candlestick on the altar. 

“TI marvelled; but the man of God mo- 
tioned me to keep silence and give heed. 
‘ Behold,’ said he, ‘ new creations will begin.’ 

“Then he took water in the hollow of his 
hand from the rivulet by the wayside, and 
sprinkled the branches three times, and lo, 
now the branches were covered with green 
leaves, so that a cool shade surrounded us and 
sweet odors. ‘From whence,’ cried I, ‘come 
this perfume and this reviving shade ?” 

“* Dost thou not see,’ said the man of God, 
‘the crimson flower bursting from among the 
green leaves, and hanging in clusters ?” 

“T was about to speak, but a gentle breeze 


| moved the leaves, scattering the flowersaround 


us like as when snow descendeth from the 
clouds. Scarcely had the falling flowers 
reached the ground, when I saw the ruddy 
pomegranates hanging between the leaves 
like the almonds on Aaron’s rod. 

“Then the man of God left me lost in 
amazen:ent.”” 

Nathan was silent, and Solomon asked hast- 
ily: “ Where is he? What is the name of 
the man of God? Is he yet alive ?” 

Then Nathan replied: “Son of David, I 
have spoken to thee of a vision.” 

When Solomon heard these words he was 
grieved in his heart, and said: “ How canst 
thou deceive me thus?” 

But Nathan replied: “I have not deceived 
thee, offspring of Jesse. Behold, in the gar- 
den of thy father thou mayst see in reality 
what 1 told thee. Does not the same happen 
to the pomegranate trees and all other trees?” 

“Yes,” said Solomon, “ but imperceptibly, 
and throughout a long time.” 

Then Nathan answered : “Is it less by di- 
vine influence because it cometh to pass in 
silence and unheeded? It seemeth to me all 
the more divine. Learn to know Nature and 
her workings ; then wilt thou gladly believe 
in a higher power, and long no more for a 
wonder performed by the hand of man.” 

The kingly youth stood for awhile in 
thought, and held his peace. Then he turned 
to the prophet, and said: “I thought upon 
the wonder whereof the book of the law bear- 
eth witness—the budding and blooming 
almond-staff of Aaron. Behold, it was of 
such a wonder that I spoke. It was a dry 
stick, like unto the staves of the other tribes 
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of Israel ; and yet it bloomed and budded in a| perfect herself in the most useful branches of 


single night, and bore almonds in the taber-| domestic knowledge. Ifa young lady of the 
nacle. | present day can thrum the piano, make use 


“Doth it still bloom?” asked Solomon. | vf a few French phrases, dance, flirt, and do 
And Nathan answered and said: “Of atruth,| nothing generally, her education is accom- 
in the priesthood of Aaron and his tribe, and | plished—she is considered “ finished.” — Home 
in due season it will bloom and bud yet more | Journal. 
beauteously. For is it not an immortal and | ~— 


a heavenly thing, ordained of Jehovah—a| Are not all these difficulties whieh we pre- 


token of his mercy and of his covenant,| tend to find mere pretexts with which te hide 

whereunto the almond-staff bore witness?” | our willingness to return to our allegiance, 
“T understand thy saying, man of God,” | and to yield to God the obedience which He 

said the youth blushing. “If the heavenly,| claims from all His rational subjects ?— 

the immortal, is to be manifested, then—then | Evang. Qu. 

the dead almond-branch, though it have| 

neither root nor sap, must bloom as in the} 

days of spring.” | Foreren Intetticence.— Advices from Europe are 
** And I too understand thee, Jedidia,” an- | to the Sth instant. 

swered Nathan; and he smiled kindly on the| Torker axp Grerce.—It was announced on the 

king’s son, and grasped his hand.—Krum- | 7th that the great Powers had granted a delay of 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


macher’s Parables | eight days for the Greek government to make its 
se Obi | oye | final decision in regard to the propositions of the 
DO-NOTHING YOUNG LADIES. Paris Conference. The King is understood to be in 


, | favor of assenting to the protocol. He made an at- 

At a recent sociable gathering, a young | tempt to form a new Ministry, and at one time was 
lady informed me that she never sewed! | reported to have succeeded in filling all the posts 
What do you suppose was the nature of my | With those who would consent to sign the protocol ; 


reflections on hearing the declaration? I said | but * dispatch from Athens, on the 6th, announced 


oa ‘ : | that the effort bad proved a failure, and that Bul- 
to myself, either the girl speaks falsely, or she | garis, the former Prime Minister. had been recalled. 
is very lazy. Never sews! Who, then, I) The French government, it was declared, had good 
queried, made your dresses and cloaks, your | reason to hope that the pacific policy of the King 


skirts und bows? Who repairs the rips in| Yould ultimately prevail, thouch great agitation ex- 
your pretty gaiters, and darns the holes in| isted in Athens, where Bulgaris is said to be very 


} et | popular. 
your stockings? Is it your aged mother or | It was reported last week that the American Min- 
your more industrious sister? Or do you hire | ister to Constantinople, ander instructions from Sec- 


all your sewing done? Should this last sup- retary Seward, had offered mediation in the dispute 

position be the case, may you never marry ;| Pare an and Greece, but no confirmation of 
J - a y oT rt has sin . 

and the chances are you never will. Not one | eee ia 7 ns i tut 

young man in a hundred can afford to marry Seat DEITAIn. “Zt lo Cxpected that the Miateiry, 


: in the forthcoming budget, will reduce the army 
a woman who habitually neglects household | ang navy estimates £1,000,000 each. 
duties. 


A violent gale, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
Young man, if it should ever be your for-| prevailed throughout the country on the Ist. 


tune to hear a woman declare that she never | Small streams in many places overflowed, causing 
sews, beware! Shun her as you would chills | mach damage t property,'and many wating ‘Clene- 


4 | ters were reported, but no loss of life so far as was 
and fever. Be insane enough to make such | ynown. 


ene your wife, and before the honey-moon is| A large meeting in favor of granting amnesty to 

over, the horrors of buttonless shirts and hose | the Fenian prisoners, was held in London on the 4th. 
° . | : * . . : 

fall of holes will be upon you; your fairladys| Inevaxp.—The Anglican bishops in this island 

sewing will be done by others, while she mopes | have for some time desired to hold a Convocation, 

in idleness or riots in fashionable dissipation. | like those of Canterbary and York in England, and 


: | last year they inquired of the government whether 
Then you may bid farewell to all your dreams | it would be lawful for them to do so, and were an- 
of domestic felicity ; they would fade as sum- | swered that it would not. Recently they formally 


mer flowers at the touch of frost. | petttioned for the right of convocation, but their 
I have heard ladies—educated and intelli-| petition was rejected, as a formal permission of 
gent ladies—declare with actual pride their such an assembly would involve a recognition of 


. ; : a a ld the Anglican Church in Ireland as a State establish- 
ignorance of the art of cooking. They Could) ment, by a Ministry specially pledged to its dises- 
not make a cup of coffee to save their lives ;” | tablishment. 


and as to their making a loaf of good bread,| spaiy.—The Papal Nuncio left Madrid on the 


or cooking a simple dinner, that was out of| 31st ult. to go to Rome, but explanations being 
their power. Poor miserable unfortunates!} | made, he was induced to return, and was formally 
Doubtless mothers are much to blame for | received by the Governor of the city, and escorted 


: ; ‘ | to his official residence. 

thus neglecting the education of their daugh-| “1 is expected that the first business of the Con- 
ituent Cortes will be to establish a Directory, to 
govern the country until a permanent ruler shall 


ters; but surely there is no sensible girl who | st 
* could not, by the exercise of a little energy, 
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be chosen. It is reported that Prince Ferdinand 
of Saxe Coburg, father of the present King of Portu- 
gal, has consented to be a candidate for the 'hrone. 
The Pope is said to have forbidden prelates elected 
to the Cortes to take seats in that body. 

The Provisional Government have been preparing 
the draft of a new Constitution which they will re- 
commend to the Cortes for adoption. Official as 
surance has been given that it will contain a clause 
prohibiting slavery in all the Spanish possessions ; 
the best mode of freeing the slaves being left to the 
decision of the Cortes. As it is known that the 
Liberal Unionists, the Progressists and the Republi 
cans are generally in favor of the abolition of 
slavery, and that even some of the Absolutists are 
friendly to such a measure, it is expected that it 
will be adopted by an overwhelming majority. 

License has been given by the authorities fur the 
erection of a synagogue in Madrid. 

Espartero has refused to accept a seat in the 
Cortes, to which he was recently elected. 

The Carlists are reported to be actively striving to 
produce an insurrection. Many political arrests 
have been recently made, all the prisoners being 
charged with complicity in Carlist movements. 

The ex-Queen, Isabella, has issued a manifesto 
denouncing the revolution and asserting her right 
to the throne. She now resides in Paris. 


Cusa.—The peace commissioner sent by General 
Dulce to the insurgents, returned without success, 
The insurgents demand that sufficient guarantees 
be given them that General Dulve and the Spanish 
government will keep the promises made. The 
cholera is said to be prevailing in the insurrection- 
ary districts, troops on both sides and citizens fall- 
ing victims. A band of insurgents, whose numbers 
were unknown, are reported as having appeared 
near Cienfuegos, in the central part of the island, 
causing a panic in that region, which induced many 
families to flee to Havana. 

Mexico.—Heavy rains have produced extensive 
inundations in the State of Sinaloa, entirely destroy- 
ing some villages and severely damaging others. 
The loss of life is supposed to have been great, but 
its amount is not known. Great suffering to the 
poorer classes must result from the destruction of 
the new crops. 


Dome-tic.—The report of the rescue of 39 passen- 
gers of the lost steamer Hibernia proves incorrect. 
The vessel, the bark America from Bremen, which 
had been spoken avd understood to have them on 


and perilous voyage of 77 days, during which her 
crew rescued from the bark Cuthbert, from Quebec 
for Liverpool, 40 persons, 2] of whom had been 


taken by that vessel from the ship Hibernia, also of | 


Quebec, bound for Queenstown ; both of these two 
vessels having been ‘“ water-logged’’ when en- 
countered. Not meeting, as he had hoped, with 
any vastward-bound vessels to which to transfer the 
wrecked crews, the captain of the America, fearing 
ascarcity of provisions, landed them at Fayal, one 
ofthe Azores. There is strong reason, therefore. to 
fear that the still missing passengers of the steamer 
Hibernia have been lost. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, on the 5th instant, 
ordered a writ of prohibition to be served on Judge 
Underwood, on the application of the Attorney 
General of Virginia, mentioned last week, and fixed 
the 12th instant for the hearing of the cause. 

The Texas Constitational Convention, now in 
session, has decided, by a vote of 35 to 32, to create 
the new State of West Texas, comprising that por- 
tion of the State west of the Colorado river and 
south of lat. 32°. San Antonio is made the tempo- 
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rary capital of the new State. In the act admitting 
Texas into the Union, provision was made for its 
division at some fature time. 

A case has been brought before the U. 8. Supreme 
Court, in which the State of Oregon claimed from a 
County payment of its taxes in coin, while the 
County offered legal tender notes, claiming that 
under the legal tender act the State was bound to 
receive them. The inferior Courts gave judgment 
for the State, and that judgment has been affirmed 
by the Supreme Court, which declared the legal 
tender act not applicable to the case, since a tax is 
not a debt, which arises in contract, but an obli- 
gation on the citizen which the State is authorized 
to exact in such kind as it may choose. The State 
and National governments are independent of each 
other in respect to taxes, each levying according to 
its own laws. The constitutionality of the legal 
tender act was not in question in this case. 

The Legislature of Georgia has adopted a reso- 
lution that a case involving the right of colored 
men to hold office shall, as soon as it properly can, 
be brought before the Supreme Court of the State 
for decision. A resolution to rescind the action of 
last session expelling colored members, and to re- 
seat them at once, was indefinitely postponed. 


Concress. ~The Senate amended the clause of the 
Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill which 
provided for the salaries of judges and arbitrators 
appointed under the treaty with Great Britain for 
the suppression of the slave trade, (two of those 
judges being assigned to points on the African 
coast,) so as to make those salaries payable only 
for the time they should reside at their respective 
posts. The bill was passed, as was also one 
authorizing the President to employ a military 
force when necessary to guard alleged criminals de- 
livered up by foreign countries under extradition 
treaties. This bill was suggested by a recent oc- 
currence in Indiana, when two criminals, who had 
been given up by the authorities of Canada, were 
taken from prison and hung by a mob. A concur- 
rent resolution was adopted, that in counting the 
electoral votes for President and Vice President, on 
the 10th instant, if the votes of Georgia shall not 
materially change the result, the President of the 
Senate should report the numbers with and without 
those votes. The proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment was discussed at much length, the evening 
session of the 8th, which was devoted to that sub- 


| ject, being continued through the night, and until 
board, has arrived at New York, after a most stormy | 


11} A. M. of the 9th. At the regular session of that 
day, the discussion was resumed: an amendment 
offered by Wilson of Mass. was adopted, and the 
amendment was finally pass-d, by a vote of 40 to 
16, in the following form: ‘‘ No discrimination shall 
be made in the United States, among the citizens of 
the United States, in the exercise of the elective 
franchise, or in the right to hold office in any State, 
on account of race, color, nativity, property, educa- 
tion or creed,’’ An amendment of the section of 
the Constitution relating to the choice of Presiden- 
tial elevtors, was also adopted. 

The House concurred in the Senate’s amendments 
to the bill declaring vacant the offices held by dis- 
qualified persons in the lately rebel States, and in 
ttose tothe bill relating to duties on imported 
copper; passed the Indian Appropriation bill, and 
one allowing prize money to officers and men of the 
fleet which took New Orleans in the rebellion; and 


;}voneurred in the Senate’s resolution relative to 


counting the electoral votes of Georgia. The In- 
ternal Revenue bill from last session was considered 
in several sittings, and also the Army Appropriation 
bill, but meither waa finally disposed of. 





